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THE WORLD LOOKS AT THE CONFERENCE 
How the Public Reacts to the Institute of 1927 


The value of publicity, much or little, for such projects as the Institute 
of Pacific Relations may be a moot question. There are valid statements 
to be made on both sides. But there can be little division of thought over 
the value of a wide and increasingly intelligent opinion upon the project 
itself and the problems which the Institute seeks to clarify. 

In this connection it is interesting to survey public reaction, as inter- 
_ preted by the Press, toward the 1927 Conference on Pacific Relations, held 

at Honolulu July 15-29. 

From all accounts the reverberations of this year’s discussions were far 
wider, and diverse comment thereon far more plentiful than was true after 
the initial meeting of 1925. This is a natural consequence of that earlier 
conference and of the more thorough preparation made in advance of this 
year’s sessions. The Press manifested a lively interest in the forthcoming 
conference as early as May and June of 1927—in some cases earlier, and 
preparations were made by the various news services for adequately report- 
ing the event. In most cases, in this connection, dissatisfaction was 
expressed by representatives of these services over the restricted amount of 
news available to them during the conference, rather than any disposition 
manifested to slight the importance of the discussions. There is no question 
but that much wider newspaper notice would have been given the sessions 
had such publicity been des:red by the majority of the conference members. 

It is encouraging to those interested in the progress of the ideals for 
which the Institute stands to note the trend of popular reaction to its efforts. 
At the Honolulu Headquarters it has not been possible to keep a finger on 
the pulse of newspaper sentiment in ail the countries of the Pacific, but a 
brief survey of such reactions as have been recorded here is interesting 
even though not complete. As was indicated above, cable news of the con- 
ference sessions might have been much fuller had that been desired. How- 
ever, daily stories concerning the topics of discussion, excerpts from data 
papers and public addresses, special feature stories, etc., went via cable and 
wireless to all parts of the world and were widely carried by- the larger 
metropolitan newspapers, especially in the United States and Canada. In 
this way public attention was more acutely than ever before centered upon 
Pacific affairs for this two-week period. 

It is in the field of editorial comment, however, that most can be 
learned of the general reaction toward the Institute, its plans and its 
future, Editorials in the newspapers of United States and Canada for the 
months of July, August and September have amounted to something near 
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200, as far as the Honolulu Headquarters has been able to establish. his 
rather wide notice is much in excess of the attention given the venture two 
years ago. Comment from other Pacific countries has been more difficult 
to check upon, and only occasional clippings have come in to us. 


‘‘A Window on the World’’ 


By far the greater majority of editorial comments were upon the theme 
of the Institute itself—an evaluation of the Institute idea. These comments 
were in the main discerning, encouraging and appreciative. A few were 
skeptical but “willing to be shown,” some frankly scoffing. 

“A window on the world,’ the New York Evening Post calls the 
Institute Conference, and goes on to speak of the increasing interest in the 
United States on the general subject of International Relations since the war, 

The New York Times, in one of numerous leading editorials on the sub- 
ject of the Conference, points out the greatest field of service, in its estima- 
tion, in which the Institute of Pacific Relations can function. Referring to 
the first session in 1925 the Times says “Its proceedings were marked by 
exceptional candor. Herein lay its principal service. To be constructively 
helpful in the future, this policy of frankness will have to be adhered to 
with a scrupulous regard for accuracy.” At the end it sounds this note of 
warning—“IJf the Institute can cling to facts and face them without flinch- 
ing, it will temporarily annoy many individuals and groups, but will, in the 
long run, more than justify its existence.” 

In interpreting to the Pacific Coast the mission of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations the San Francisco Chronicle says: “The Institute secks 
knowledge and understanding as the basis of development and adjustment. 
The task is not an easy one. But the high standards, the many avenues to 
fact, the unselfish purpose of the delegates and the open-minded spirit of 
inquiry that permeates the Institute should prove valuable helps in solving 
the problems of the Pacific.’ ‘This editorial was widely copied throughout 
California. 

“Too little attention is being paid to what is going on out in the Mid- 
Pacific at Honolulu,” says the New York City Telegram. “While we are 
watching gallant air heroes set out to fly to this outpost, we may be forget- 
ting that history of another sort is being written there.” 

The San Diego, California, Sun copies this editorial and adds “The 
Institute is more than a sentimental gesture of well intentioned pacifists. 

It is a serious effort to bring the two hemispheres together on a 
talking basis.” 

The Philadelphia Record is inclined to deprecate the importance of this 
latter named effort. It refers to President Coolidge’s message of congrat- 
ulation at the Institute opening, in which he said “J believe you are right in 
believing that true friendship will come as a result of the mutual under- 
_ standing which issues from frank discussion of problems.” The Record 
asserts that “Frank discussion is apt to disclose conflicting interests, and a 
complete recognition of adverse interests may result in settled enmity, As 
we are governed by our interests these disclosures are more likely to result 
in open antagonism than in true friendship.” ‘The editorial closes, however, 
on a friendly if unencouraging note. It says “But we can at least assure 
the Institute of Pacific Relations of our best wishes for it in its efforts to 
solve the insoluble.” 
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In discussing the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics, under the title “Two Noteworthy Conferences,” the 
St. Louis, Missouri, Star is impressed with the fact that “They openly 
discuss subjects that the diplomats handle with gloves and talk about with 
bated breath. They seck facts in this world of propaganda. The one in 
Honolulu seeks to analyze motives, to define the local problems that exist, 
and to effect a method whereby the peoples may live in a spirit of 
brotherliness.” 

More than once attention was called to the lack of complete Pacific 
representation in the Institute. “There are dangerous reserves to any meet- 
ing which first excludes and then elaborately ignores its exclusion of repre- 
sentatives of any great country. And Russia is, indisputably and sometimes 
menacingly, one of the great Pacific Powers,’ The New York Nation, 
liberal weekly, warns in its full page editorial of July 27, not being aware 
of the fact that invitations were sent to Russia and to other Pacific coun- 
tries, notably Mexico, without response. In this connection the Los 
Angeles, California, Herald notes: “One thing the Institute must secure 
before it can be called representative—that is the attendance of representa- 
tives of Central and South American nations whose borders or trade outlets 
are on the Pacific.” 

The San Francisco Bulletin is highly commendatory in an editorial 
which opens—“‘History is not always made with a noise. Some of its most 
important chapters have been written in the calm of peaceful conference— 
in such conferences as that of the Institute of Pacific Relations now in 
session at Honolulu.” 

The Cincinnati, Ohio, Inquirer comments at length on the Chinese and 
British statements at the opening session of the Conference and concludes 
that “Much that is valuable for the peace of the world should result from 
their deliberations and findings.” ‘The St. Louis, Missouri, Globe-Democrat 
echoes this sentiment in different words by saying, “The one thing the 
world needs above everything else is assurance of peace. That assurance 
will come thru peace conferences like that at Honolulu rather than con- 
ferences for the regulation of the implements of war.” 

The Army and Navy Journal of Washington, D. C., editorializes in 
light vein upon the conference and pokes fun at the idea of its considering 
such a subject as, it alleges, “armament in its relation to national security.” 
It characterizes the Institute as “a medium for the exchange of views on 
the part of men of no official standing,” and says “it will furnish an oppor- 
tunity for peace propaganda, which doubtless is the inspiration of the Insti- 
tute’s creation.” 

Henry Kittredge Norton, well known commentator on international 
affairs, writes in his section of the New York Herald-Tribune, “Here are 
disclosed trends of thought and here are recorded shifts in public opinion, 
which trained observers can evaluate for use when the occasion arises. The 
Institute thus tends to bring the nations together on a basis of mutual 
understanding. It is in a sense a shock absorber for the rough places of 
the Pacific.” 

Another journal of progressive opinion on worlds subjects, the New 
York City Outlook, believes that “Perhaps the chief aivantage of such a 
gathering as that of the Institute of Pacific Relations, is that it acts as a 
megaphone or loud speaker. Ideas that have prevailed in one country 
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sometimes reach no further than national boundaries because there is no 
adequate means of transmission. . . . A meeting of people of various 
nationalities, like that at Honolulu, may do great service by making news 
in one country of what is commonplace in another.” 

The Fresno, California, Republican, outstanding opponent for many 
years of Japanese immigration into America, takes a crack editorially at 
the personnel of the Conference, saying, “The ‘Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions,’ consisting of scholars meeting at Honolulu, goes right on illustrating 
the fact that scholars are men, even tho they try their best to appear 
otherwise. It also illustrates that nose rubbing may lead to friendship. 
But it is just as likely to lead to enmity.” 

In direct contradistinction to the above sentiment the San Francisco 
Daily News concludes an editorial with this thought: “Jf democracy is to 
grow to fruition, if peace is to supplant war, if reason is to rule over the 
world, surely this is the way forward. Diplomats have failed in the Atlantic. 
Perhaps college professors, newspaper men, labor leaders, club women and 
other plain folks can win in the Pacific.” 

The St. Paul, Minnesota, Dispatch comments favorably that while “The 
Conference may not be productive of any momentous history, it bespeaks 
a desire on the part of the participants to promote their mutual welfare 
by friendly discussion. It is a step in the direction of international good- 
will and as such eminently worth while.” 

It is interesting, in passing, to note that an American syndicated column 
headed “The Advancing World,” carried in its daily set of questions and 
answers on one occasion in July the question, “Who is chairman of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations now meeting in Honolulu?” This at a time 
when the “What do you know” column was very popular in American 
newspapers. 

The Akron, Ohio, Journal, a newspaper of some commercial importance 
in the American middle west, thinks that “Modern midsummers would be 
very dull if it were not for the many conferences and conventions which 
they produce, all animated by some hopeful new plan for saving the world, 
or at the very least, solving most of its problems.” In the course of a 
long dissertation on the futility of conferences in general (an opinion 
originally shared, by the way, by our own member, Dean William Hung, 
and his patron St. Gregory), the newspaper states that “Under the circum- 
stances, it looks as if the guardians of uplift have chosen the wrong season 
for their councils. With the mercury hitting the nineties they cannot inter- 
est the people of this Republic in any type of problem-solving other than 
those that relate to sports.” Dean Hung, above referred to, confessed to 
being converted to the Institute idea after attendance. Perhaps St. Gregory 
and the editor of the Athens Journal might also have changed their minds 
if they could have been present and learned that the conference was not 
“for promotional purposes,” as the latter gentleman seems to believe. 

Another skeptic edits the Lynn, Massachusetts, Telegram, which says, 
“Just what the Institute of Pacific Relations is presumed to achieve is 
unknown, but the title of the association gives some intimation that it is 
another of those organizations of propagandists who are dissatisfied with 
the methods of government of the nation.” 

The Hartford, Connecticut, Courant, on the contrary, while not enthusi- 
astic over probable results, nevertheless writes fairly of the possibilities. 
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It says, “No elaborate expectations are entertained for the second inter- 
national Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, and there should 
therefore be no disappointment at its results. Experience is teaching most 
of us not to place too much hope in these meetings. Usually their educa- 
tive influence is their strongest side. They revolutionize nothing and ordi- 
narily they change very little. The old misunderstandings, prejudices and 
antipathies remain when the meetings are over. But they can and often 
do increase general knowledge of foreign peoples, foreign problems and 
foreign points of view, and thereby effect some good.” 

The St. Louis, Missouri, Star admits that “whether the effects of 
these conferences is appreciable is difficult to determine. Taken as a 
whole, the American people pass lightly over the discussions . . . and yet 
the conference has attained a high place in world respect. . . . When the 
propaganda of certain viewpoints is stripped from fact, the result is a 
certain clarity that makes for peace.” 


Cross Currents 


The volume of publicity concerning the Conference has been more 
accessible from the United States than from any of the other countries. 
Yet comment and news stories were very liberally given space in the 
Canadian press, and the nature of the comment was in every case apprecia- 
tive and hopeful. The Winnipeg Tribune and the Ottawa Citizen may be 
quoted as typical examples. The former ends a long and thoughtful edi- 


torial in this vein: “Due to its unofficial nature the Pacific Conference at 
Honolulu has received comparatively little publicity. But it is in its 
unofficial nature that its peculiar value lies. Members could talk freely, 
and when talk is free the truth comes out. And where there is truth there 
is understanding.” The Ottawa Citizen in one of many editorials dealing 
with various phases of the Conference program states its belief that “While 
refraining, wisely, from trying to reach conclusions, or to pass resolutions 
cencerning the problems of the Pacific nations, the Conference at Honolulu 
must have contributed substantially toward better understanding, which is 
one necessary step toward more stable conditions in the Far East.” 

The China Courier, an English language newspaper of Shanghai, com- 
ments: “The spirit of the Honolulu Conference is only to be admired 
because it is permeated by goodwill, and if we wish to see the success of 
sino-foreign cooperation in Shanghai, one of the primary conditions would 
be the adjustment of the outlook of the average foreigner on things 
Chinese, resting on the firm conviction that by giving the Chinese people 
all the moral support possible to assist them in the realization of their 
legitimate aspirations, the foreigners themselves are paving the way for the 
consolidation of their own position in this country and in the Far East in 
general.” 

The North China Daily News of Shanghai, the most influential of the 
British newspapers in China, gave only the briefest notice to the Institute. 
Its references were chiefly in an ironic vein, except upon the arrival in 
Shanghai of Sir Frederick Whyte, leader of the British group at the 
Conference. 

The People’s Tribune, English section of the official Kuomintang organ 
at Hankow, carried mail stories of the Conference but presented them 
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with a sarcastic flavor. This paper seems to have considered the Chinese 
membership of the Institute untypical and unrepresentative of China, and 
it speaks rather bitingly of the “happy futility’ of such a gathering, 
stamped, as it puts it, so unmistakably with “the ‘Y‘ touch.” 

The Honolulu Sectretariat has not as yet been in a position to evaluate 
the extent of either Chinese or Japanese newspaper opinion upon the 
significance of the Institute Conference. English language papers in Tokio, 
however, have commented to some extent, so far as is known in a favorable 
vein. The Trans-Pacific, the weekly edition of the Japan Advertiser of 
Tokio, has reprinted a number of the more outstanding editorials which 
appeared in the American press concerning the Conference. 

The Lyttleton Times of Christchurch, New Zealand, says, “A day or 
two ago the delegates to the Pacific Relations Conference at Honolulu 
returned to the Dominion. Here is a movement which brings together 
the representatives of East and West in friendly conference, and which 
encourages the hope that before long it will develop into a friendly, if 
unofficial, ‘Pacific League of Nations.” 

The Fiji Times and Herald, which caught reverberations of the Con- 
ference largely through the visit in Suva of Rev. W. Mawson of New 
Zealand, en route home from the Honolulu sessions, printed full accounts 
of Mr. Mawson’s lectures and commented editorially at length upon “Peace 
in the Pacific.” The editor points out that “From time immemorial, 
amongst all races of men, the ‘Big Talk’ has been the great medium for 
smoothing over the differences between tribes and tribes, or nations and 
nations, and while it may not always have been successful in preventing 
warfare, it has done much to promote peace.” 

The Manchester Guardian and the London Spectator have given atten- 
tion to the deliberations of the Institute in favorable fashion. The extent 
of further publicity in England has not been checked upon in the Honolulu 
office, but it is known to have been noteworthy upon the return home of 
the British Conferencé members. 

The Journal de Geneve of August 3 carried a long article initialed by 
Dr. William Martin, one of the foremost European commentators on inter- 
national politics. In commending the conference plan, Dr. Martin states 
his belief that “Jn any case disarmament is not the method for preventing 
war. What is necessary for preventing people from fighting each other is 
not to deprive them of their arms, for they can always find others. It is 
necessary to attack the causes of war, to resolve, while there is still time, 
the problems which present themselves, in order to prevent conflicts.” 
Referring to the Pacific nationals who met in Honolulu in 1925, he says 
that “The fame of their debates was such, and the echo of their con- 
clusions so far reaching that this year an official mission, composed of a 
number of persons, left London for Honolulu expressly to explain the 
British Government policy in China. The Secretariat of the League of 
Nations decided to be represented by two functionaries, and it prepared 
a document explaining the relations of the League of Nations with the 
countries of the Pacific in the past. The sensation which the Conference 
has caused everywhere in the Far East comes from the fact that if offers 
to every nation a method of making known its point of view.” In con- 
clusion Dr. Martin says, “We are happy to recognize, here in Geneva, that 
there are many ways of working for the peace of the world.” 
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American and Canadian editorial comment on the Conference occupied 
itself to a large extent with problems of China, next in number to the 
evaluation of the Institute plan itself. President Ray Lyman Wilbur’s 
pronouncements upon American diplomacy drew the next greatest fire, 
some of it favorable, some indignant. The allied questions of population, 
food supplies, and migrations, occupied an equal place in the attention of 
American editors. The coincidence of the almost simultaneous conferences 
at Geneva and at Honolulu appealed to many editorial writers and drew 
a number of interesting comparisons. Communications in the Pacific area 
was recognized as a vital subject. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s numeration 
of American ideas stirred considerable response, much of it commendatory, 
some critical. Dr. Shotwell’s proposed “Pacific Locarno,” the Draft Treaty 
suggested as a model for outlawing war between any two Pacific nations, 
for example Japan and the United States, was next in importance, judging 
from the amount of comment it stirred up. Almost equal interest was 
aroused in the two treatises upon the question of Orientals in America, 
presented to the Conference by Dr. McKenzie and Professor Mears. Dr. 
Shotwell’s statements regarding the “New Diplomacy” were the subject of 
several editorials. There were numbers of other comments on miscellaneous 
topics connected with the Conference program, notably the proposal! made 
by Mr. F. W. Eggleston of Australia for regional naval disarmament in 
the Pacific. 


China and the World 


The Chinese problem and its presentation at the Institute received 
diverse comments in the American and Canadian press. On the whole it 
was intensely sympathetic toward the Chinese aspirations. Many editorial 
writers, however, continue to emphasize the point in rebuttal to China’s 
demands, that “China must first put her own house in order.” The New 
York Times, in a lengthy editorial of July 22nd, entitled “The Chinese 
Stalemate,” says in this connection: “Sympathizers with China’s cause 
have often allowed their enthusiasm to overrun accuracy. They have talked 
as if hopes were already solid achievement.” The tone of the editorial is 
friendly, but it closes with the statement: “J¢ still remains for China to 
show that she is responsible.” 


The Buffalo, New York, Times, in the same vein, comments: “Jf the 
outspoken and eloquent appeal for China voiced by Dr. Yui at the Pacific 
Relations Conference had been uttered in behalf of an intent and united 
nation, it would have been as practical as it was brave.” 


The Columbia, South Carolina, State in reviewing the opening addresses 
made for Great Britain and China quotes from Sir Frederick Whyte’s 
address and comments: “All of which, while friendly, so far as it goes, 
signifies almost nothing to the aspirations and purposes of China. And is 
it likely that Great Britain has any clearer or more definite policy as to 
clearing out of invaded China than she has of clearing out of India and 
Egypt—or than we have of releasing our grip upon the throat of the 
Filipino people? Is not such altruism and justice rather too high and pure 
an ideal for our ‘Practical Politics’ ?” 

The Vancouver Morning Star of Canada says: “The coming Confer- 
ence is most timely in view of the situation in China,” and it quotes from 
the London Spectator with regard to the part which the British members 
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had prepared themselves to play in this connection. Reviewing Sir Fred- 
erick Whyte’s monograph on British relations with China, the Spectator 
says: “Sir Frederick is a candid critic and we are relieved to find with 
how very few stains upon our character we leave his court. He is studi- 
ously polite to other nations and shows more reticence than we should 
have, where he might point out how often and how profitably they have 
enjoyed chestnuts which Great Britain has pulled out of the fire.” 


Immigration, the Perennial Problem 


Japan and her immigration problems formed almost as popular a subject 
for comment as was the China puzzle. Pacific Coast comment, as may 
have been expected, was somewhat inclined to resent even the consideration 
of what most of its exponents count a “settled issue.” 

The Yakima, Washington, Herald pitches the tone for most of these 
editorials when it says: “Japan and all other countries must concede the 
United States the right to say who shall come into its territory. Sad 
experience has shown that the Oriental races do not assimilate western 
civilization and therefore cannot become a part of it. This country has 
reached a point where the welfare of its own people is of far greater 
importance than the problem of over-population in other countries of the 
world.” 

Not all the editorial comment was so short sighted as might be indi- 
cated by the above failure to recognize American welfare as inextricably 
linked up with world welfare; the Long Beach, California, Press-Telegram, 
for instance, states that “The assimilation of 100,000 Orientals thus be- 
comes an easier task, and there is no longer any uneasiness regarding 
national sympathy and national policies felt by the Pacific Coast states.” 
And the Topeka, Kansas, Capital quotes Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur’s remarks 
upon Japanese-American cordiality with the comment: “Jf such utterances 
of the President of Stanford University are permitted to pass in California 
without accusations against him of disloyalty and bolshevism, hope for toler- 
ance in California will be greatly encouraged.” 

The Sacramento, California, Bee, unvarying exponent of exclusion, says: 
“It is not true and never was true that Japanese immigrants were barred 
from this country because they are considered an inferior race”’ The 
Kansas City, Missouri, Star heads its editorial on this subject with the 
phrase, “Japanese Are All Right; So Is Exclusion.” 

The Detroit, Michigan, Free Press states that “Japan’s problem of a 
rapidly growing population was ably presented in a paper read before the 
Institute of Pacific Relations by Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, of the University of 
Tokio.” ‘The editorial presents the outstanding points of Dr. Nasu’s paper 
in an understanding fashion, but its conclusion is understanding with 
reservations. It says: “Jt is vital to the future of peace and stability in 
the Pacific that Japan find elbow room, but it is unnecessary for her to try 
to do so at the expense of others.” The editor does not state who or what : 
is to solve Japan’ s problem if all of the countries of the world continue 
to sidestep it in this manner. 

The New York Times, in one of its two editorials on this subject, 
expresses the opinion, directly contrary to most Western Coast comment, 
that the mere fact of the discussion was in itself a notable achievement. 
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The editorial opens thus : “Probably for the first time in the last three 
decades Americans and Japanese have managed to sit down at a table and 
consider the problems of emigration and exclusion of Orientals with com- 
plete candor.” After a resume of the discussions the editorial closes with 
this paragraph: “If the Japanese and Americans who have taken part in 
the sessions at Honolulu can, on their return home, explain to their people 
the various angles of this complicated problem, they will be educating public 
opinion so that if ever the question is again formally revived the peoples 
of both countries will have a fuller understanding of it.” 


Peace Pacts 


The “Pacific Locarno” received wide attention. Chiefly, this attention 
was commendatory, of which this expression from the Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, Press-Telegram is typical: “What a magnificent product of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations if a perpetual peace pact could be executed 
between Japan and the United States.” 

But there were dissenters, among whom were the following: “A 
touching faith in words! A treaty ‘to abolish war’ sounds so much nobler 
and finer than an arbitration treaty, if you know what we mean. The 
only trouble is that when you have said you have abolished war you haven't 
necessarily abolished it,” says the Kansas City, Missouri, Star. “War may 
be prevented between two nations through a strict observance of the rights 
of each, Understanding and a desire to maintain friendly relations would 
go a long way in that direction, but no war has ever been prevented, and 
probably never will be, by the making of blanket treaties,’ thinks the 
Tacoma, Washington, Ledger, which states elsewhere in the editorial that 
the introduction of this subject at the Institute Conference was like “throw- 
ing a monkey wrench into smoothly moving machinery.” And “One serious 
objection to gatherings such as that of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
at Honolulu is that its unofficial membership is misunderstood. Even now 
newspapers carry reports that ‘Japan’ objects to the Monroe Doctrine, or 
some equally funny idea,’ says the Fresno, California, Republican in a 
comment on the Draft Treaty. In this same connection the Fresno Bee 
says that “Jt makes little or no difference whether or not Japan objects to 
the Monroe Doctrine, save as that objection may prevent the making of 
treaties which peaceably minded people on both sides of the Pacific would 
like to see made.” 

Under the title “Japan Dissents,” the Los Angeles, California, Times 
says: “While Japan is keeping a large body of troops in China and is 
reaching out in every way possible to find more room for her overcrowded 
people, there is Vittle chance of persuading her to sign such a treaty, even 
if all the other nations on the Pacific were willing to do so, which, judging 
from Australian and other views of the proposal, they distinctly are not.” 

The Army and Navy Journal of Washington, D. C., in sarcastic tone 
comments: “The Honolulu Conference is seeking desperately to give birth 
to the draft of a treaty which will abolish war among the nations of the 
Pacific. But alas! The Americans want the Monroe Doctrine reiterated, — 
while the Japanese insist there shall be no recognition of special national 
policies, Perhaps the latter are still seeking land in the Western hem- 
isphere for their surplus population. Or perhaps they wish to distract 
attention from the Japanese sphere of interest in Manchuria and Shantung. 
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In this laudible effort to put an end to war, the nationals in attendance 
upon the Conference might remember that China is in revolution and that 
the new nation which eventually will come forth from the strife will itself 
have something to say about conditions in and bordering on ‘the Pacific,” 

In opposition to this view the Louisville, Kentucky, Courier-Journal 
considers the “Pacific Locarno” as “The only sign of hope that flickered 
for a moment during the early days of the Geneva Conference ... . and 
which later took form at the sessions of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
in Honolulu.” 


“The Geneva of the Pacific’’ 


“While the Geneva Disarmament Conference is spouting hot lava and 
suspicion, a less noisy but far more genuine Disarmament Conference is 
meeting at Honolulu,” says the New York Nation in comparing the two. 
The Christian Science Monitor says: “From Honolulu to Geneva is a far 
cry, and yet it would be well if at least one of the utterances at the Pacific 
Conference could reverberate as far as the Council Chamber under the 
shadow of the Alps. ‘We must substitute the view of peace for the view 
of war,’ said Professor Shotwell to the former gathering. ‘The question 
is: Do we want a war machine or a peace machine in the Pacific?’ ” 

“At Geneva was ‘The letter that killeth’ At Honolulu was ‘The spirit 
that maketh alive.’ It is a mistake to look upon the Geneva Conference 
as too great a defeat or upon that at Honolulu as too great a triumph. 
The only thing left us is to peg away at these international questions in 
the spirit of expectation, even though we meet with discouragements,” says 
the Mill Valley, California, Record. “We are farther away from the age 
that blinked the facts which were holding the Orient and Occident apart. 
It is high time to move a step forward. The world’s greatest field for the 
rapproachment of all peoples is the Pacific. Honolulu today is as vital as 
Geneva,” believes the San Diego, California, Independent. 

The comparison made by the Philadelphia Ledger is not so favorable. 
That paper states editorially that though “interesting and important ques- 
tions are being discussed by interesting and important persons, they have 
come in for little notice. . . . The reason, of course, is Geneva. At the 
Naval Conference the real thing is going on, while at Honolulu, despite 
the significance of the issues discussed, only the academic shadow of reality 
is thrown upon the screen. When the big guns thunder we can’t hear 
the cap pistols.” 

The Los Angeles Times quotes this portion of the Ledger’s editorial 
and differs pointedly in its comment, as follows: “The writer missed the 
deeper significance of the Williamstown and Honolulu conferences and the 
primary cause for the Geneva failure. Geneva negotiations failed of any 
direct results because there have not been enough conferences like those 
of Williamstown and Honolulu.” And in conclusion the Times says: 
“More power to the thoughtful minds of Williamstown and Pacific Con- 
ferences, for they are NOT the cap pistols of the economic and political 
world but the organized nerve centers of human progress which by con- 
tinued work year in and year out will eventually make possible the scrap- 
ping of more big guns and the diversion of billions thus saved to the 


. business of making the world a fit place for men to live in and a poor 


place for a fight.” 
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‘*Secrecy’’ 


It has been stated rather widely, in journalistic circles primarily, that 
the so-called “news censorship” exercised by the policy of the Conference 
had aroused an alarming amount of newspaper antagonism and of caustic 
comment upon the Institute’s “secrecy.” In reality the amount of com- 
ment on this question was exceedingly slight and such as there was, was 
decidedly not antagonistic in tone. Such comments which have come to 
our notice were as follows: 

The Chicago Post: ‘It is unfortunate that the world cannot be ap- 
prised of the important sessions held at Honolulu, due to the feeling that 
secrecy is necessary for a frank discussion of a delicate situation.” The 
New York Evening Post: “When the Institute of Pacific Relations reached 
that point in its program which called for a discussion of the problems of 
China it was found necessary to adopt the forms of secret diplomacy. The 
delegates debated behind closed doors and virtually the only statement 
given to the press announced that ‘there was more agreement between 
members than had been anticipated.’ The present course of events in China 
seems veiled in a somewhat similar obscurity.” The Oakland, California, 
Tribune: “A betterment in international understanding would have been an 
inevitable result had the whole world tuned in on the discussions at the 
Institute of Pacific Relations.” The New York Journal of Commerce and 
Finance: “In general the Orientals were rather guarded in their utterances 
regarding China and some of the discussions were behind closed doors.” 
The Chicago Journal: “The Institute of Pacific Relations has closed its 
second meeting, and despite the incompleteness of the accounts of its dis- 
cussions, it apparently did considerable work.” 

It would be highly interesting to compare the trend of public comment 
in the United States and Canada as sketchily surveyed above, with what- 
ever volume of similar comment there has been in the countries of the 
Orient, and it is to be hoped that in the future a better opportunity for 
doing so may be afforded. It is to be hoped also that the Oriental reaction 
was on the whole as fair and helpful, even generous, as the bulk of the 
criticism in the Occident. In this survey the editor has taken pains to 
quote excerpts from all available comments which were unfavorably critical, 
but it has been, of course, impossible to in any degree do justice to the 
volume of commendation and helpful criticism which have poured in upon 
the editorial desk. 

Such an encouraging public reaction may give new courage and new 
hope to the leaders of the Institute Idea. The Chicago Daily News ade- 
quately voices that Idea when it says: “There are gloomy prophets who 
talk about an inevitable war in the Pacific, with China or the Philippines 
or immigration as the principal cause. But there is no Pacific problem that 
cannot be gradually solved, and better solved, on the basis of reason and 
justice to all concerned, and it is the function of the Honolulu Conference 
to promote that humane and rational mode of adjusting international dis- 
putes.” 

“But East is East, as we have been saying,” says the New York Nation, 
“and West is West, and never the twain shall meet. Poet never composed 
a more dangerous lie. The twain do meet. They meet in the public 
schools of California, in the treaty ports like Shanghai—and, fortu- 
nately, in the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. They meet, and 
they modify each other.” 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 


F. W. Eggleston, Australia 

Sir Robert L. Borden, Canada. 

David Z. T. Yui, China. 

Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 

Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, United States, Chairman. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii, Treasurer. 


HONORARY SECRETARIES 


‘Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12 Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

G. L. Wood, University of Melbourne, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia. 

John Nelson, Sun Life Assurance Co., Montreal, Canada. 

L. T. Chen, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai, China. 

*Taneo Taketa, 3 Sanchome, Mitoshiro-cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parliamentary Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d Street, New York, U. S. A. 


* Executive Secretary. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIAT 


J. Merle Davis, General Secretary. 

Charles F. Loomis, Associate General Secretary. 
J. B. Condliffe, Research. 

Elizabeth Green, Editor. 


Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Announcement has been received of the appointment of Professor H. 
Duncan Hall to a post next the Chief in the Social Section of the Geneva 
Secretariat. Professor Hall visited the League of Nations Assembly im- 
mediately following his attendance upon the July conference in Honolulu, 
and the appointment was made at that time. 

Professor K. C. Leebrick of the University of Hawaii will fill Professor 
Hall’s chair of International Relations in the School of Citizenship at 
Syracuse University, New York. 


Mr. Frank C. Atherton of Hawaii, Treasurer of the Pacific Council of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, sailed for Europe immediately following 
the July Conference of the Institute. He visited the League of Nations 
Assembly in Geneva, and will return there during Mr. Merle Davis’ sojourn 
for a joint conference with members of the League Secretariat. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC TRAIL 
Conference Members in the Orient 


Following the close of the July Conference, several visiting members of 
the Institute from Great Britain and America journeyed on to the Orient 
for observation and study. Among them were Sir Frederick Whyte and 
Professor C. K. Webster of Britain, who went direct to China; Mr. Jerome 
Greene of New York, who returned to Japan, his birthplace, for a visit; 
and Professor George H. Blakeslee of Clark University, Massachusetts, 
who went via New Zealand and Australia for a three months lecture tour 
in the Pacific countries. 

Dr. Blakeslee, leaving New Zealand for Australia on August 27th, 
wrote an enthusiastic informal account of his visits and reception in Christ- 
church, Auckland, Dunedin and Wellington. In all of these cities he was 
entertained by Institute groups and large audiences awaited him. In 
Wellington Sir James Allen, Pacific Council member for New Zealand, 
arranged a luncheon for sixty persons, many of them Cabinet and Parlia- 
ment members, and Dr. Blakeslee spoke for half an hour. In all, Dr. 
Blakeslee accounts for sixteen addresses in the four cities, before Institute 
groups, faculty and student groups, and the general public. He discussed 
Institute problems and research projects with the former and the subjects 
of several of his formal lectures were “Honolulu and the Far East,” 
“Organization and Research in American Universities,’ “America and 
International Relations,” and “Problems of the Pacific.” There have been 
numerous letters of appreciation for Dr. Blakeslee’s visit, and reports from 
other sources indicate an excellent welcome and a genuine success. 

From Australia Dr. Blakeslee himself writes of finding “very keen 
interest in the various problems of the Pacific and in the recent conference 
of the Institute.” At the time of writing he had visited Sydney, Brisbane, 
Canberra and Melbourne. According to his itinerary he is due in Japan 
from November 17 to December 16, then in Manchuria and China proper 
in December and early January. 


Mr. Greene was greeted in Tokyo along with Sir Frederick Whyte, 
Professor Webster, and a number of the returning Chinese and Japanese 
members. The entire party was entertained shortly after arrival at a 
luncheon given by Mr. Junnosuke Inouye and Viscount Shibusawa. Mr. 
Inouye is Governor of the Bank of Japan and Japan’s member of the 
Pacific Council. 

Mr. Greene, among others, told of the Institute’s progress, stressing its 
informality and frankness. “The delicate problems of the Pacific could 
be discussed openly only in an atmosphere as free as that which obtained 
at Honolulu,” he said. “Our discussions, therefore, were emphatic, sincere, 
and free from suspicion.” 

Mr. Greene held a nuniber of conferences in Japan on Institute prob- 
ems. 


Sir Frederick Whyte and Professor Webster, with Dr. David Yui’'s 
party, arrived in Shanghai in mid-August, and some time was spent in 
quiet study and observation, and in conferences with important groups. 
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On September 5th a large reception was given in honor of Sir Frederick 
by a combined grouping of important Chinese bodies, among them the 
General Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai, the Federation of Commercial 
and Industrial Organizations of Shanghai, the Shanghai Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Shanghai Bankers’ Association, the China Council of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, and the Chinese Bar Association. The banquet 
was well attended, it was stated, by the Chinese official, commercial and 
educational elements of the city. There were a number of guests from 
the British community, including Major-General Duncan of the Shanghai 
Defence Force, Mr. Jamieson of the British Consulate, and officials of the 
British Chamber of Commerce, the Shanghai Municipal Council, the Cus- 
toms Commission, etc. 

Mr. Yu Ya-ching served as toastmaster, and the speakers were Sir 
Frederick, Dr. C. C. Wu, then Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Nanking 
Nationalist Government; Mr. Quo Tai-chi, Shanghai Commissioner of For- 
eign Affairs, and Major-General Duncan. 

On September 7, Sir Frederick addressed the Shanghai Rotary Club 
at luncheon on Pacific problems and the place of the Institute therein. 
Honor guests included Dr. Hu Shih, Mr. Archibald Rose, etc. 

“Governments never seem to be able to study questions which may 
have serious international consequences,” Sir Frederick said, “until after 
that which they knew must happen has come about. Then they call out 
the fire brigade and try to stem the blaze, usually finding in the end that 
they have failed to take out insurance against the most serious consequences 
of the conflagration.” 

At the close of his talk he said: “Therefore, we assert that the con- 
ference has amply justified itself and has shown that it can confer great 
benefits not only upon the regions around the Pacific but the world in 
general. This conference has come to take a permanent place among the 
rere entities for the promotion of goodwill among the peoples of the 
world.” 

The North China Daily News, British journal of Shanghai, tells of a 
September 10th address before the St. Andrew’s Society, as follows: 

“It will be remembered that Mr. H. A. MacIntyre, chairman, made a 
few introductry remarks, which Sir Frederick Whyte accepted as a chal- 
lenge. The chairman’s appeal was for a strong hand both in upholding 
Britain’s dignity and in extending friendship to China—as strong in the 
one gesture as in the other. In reply Sir Frederick Whyte made an 
appeal for an understanding of the ‘Nationalist’ movement. In substance, 
he asked his audience to ignore the aspect of its manifestations, forget the 
character of the persons involved in it and their acts, not take too seriously 
the Russian inspiration, but to detach themselves from the incidents of the 
day, look over the heads of the leaders in the movement and see what was 
urging them on. He suggested that the impulse behind ‘Nationalism’ was 
an urge to unite China, to throw off old forms of government and adapt 
Western forms to Chinese needs; and he closed by expressing the belief 
that Great Britain was best suited to give China the help she needed in 
effecting this adaptation.” 

The journal treated Sir Frederick’s address deferentially, and opened 
its own comment with “What newcomers of this character do not appre- 
ciate is that . . .,” then proceeding to present the viewpoint, to some degree, 
of the seasoned “old China hand.” 
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On September 8, 10, and 12, a series of group discussions were held 
for Sir Frederick Whyte, according to reports made by Mr. L. T. Chen, 
Secretary of the China Council of the Institute. 

The principal topics for discussion were, extraterritoriality in its legal 
and practical phases, tariff autonomy, with regard to subsequent commercial 
treaties, present customs administration, etc., the problem of the British 
Indemnity Fund and British educational work in China, and sino-British 
cooperation in general. 

Outstanding figures in the Chinese professional, economic and educa- 
tional circles of Shanghai participated in these various discussions. The 
discussions were characterized as being highly interesting and satisfactory— 
a species of follow-up, in the local field, of the more general discussions 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. As such they were felt 
to have large value and significance. 

Mr. Chen writes that Sir Frederick and Professor Webster were shortly 
expected back in Shanghai from their tour of the other sections of the 
country. 


THE INSTITUTE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Travel Contacts 


Mr. J. Merle Davis, General Secretary of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, is en route to Geneva, where he will confer with officials of the 
League of Nations relative to affairs in the Pacific, following up the 
contacts made through attendance of Mr. H. R. Cummings of the Geneva 
Secretariat at Honolulu. Mr. Davis will make a special study of the 
League’s Information Service while at the Geneva Secretariat. He plans 
to be in Geneva between November 26 and December 20. 

On his way across the American continent Mr. Davis has spent a month 
in a series of conferences with various Institute leaders. At Stanford 
University he met with President Wilbur, Dr. Alsberg and Professor 
Mears. At the University of Oregon he held consultation with President 
Arnold Bennett Hall, who is Chairman of the Committee on Problems and 
Policy of the Social Science Research Council of America, which organiza- 
tion is cooperating with the Institute of Pacific Relations in its research 
projects. 

Mr. Davis also spoke to an audience at the University of Oregon. He 
reports that the American public is widely acquainted this year with the 
work of the Conference and that great interest is manifested therein. 
Contributing to that acquaintance and interest, over two hundred addresses 
have been made in the United States and Canada by returning Conference 
members, Mr. Davis says. 

In Chicago Mr. Davis conferred with the Editor and Editorial Board 
of the Chicago University Press and with Dr. Robert Park and Professor 
Quincy Wright, relative to the manuscript and publication of the 1927 
Conference Proceedings. The Proceedings will appear as a one volume 
edition bearing the 1927 imprint. 

Mr. Davis held further conferences with members of the Executive 
a of the American Group in New York before sailing for Switzer- 
and. 
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SURVEYING THE RESEARCH FIELD IN THE PACIFIC 


In pursuance of its augmented policy of research the Institute of Pacific 
Relations has embarked its Research director upon a three-month study 
tour of the Orient. Dr. J. B. Condliffe, Research Secretary of the Central 
Headquarters staff, left Honolulu for Japan on October 21st, and after a 
brief conference with the Japan Council of the Institute, is proceeding 
direct to China for an initial survey in the field of several suggested study 
projects. 


The Institute of Pacific Relations research plan is a policy of mutual 
cooperative investigation undertaken in concert by the national councils of 
the various Pacific countries associated together in the Institute. By this 
method Japan, China, and the other nations of this area hope to bring 
light to bear upon their mutual problems. 


The special import of this present tour lies in the Pacific Council’s 
intention to coordinate its own proposed research with the independent 
research already in progress in the countries concerned, in order to attain 
the maximum of effectiveness. A study will be made at this time of 
projects under way in the universities and other research organizations of 
China and Japan and in certain economic and industrial fields. Dr. Cond- 
liffe expects to confer with the leaders of the Institute National Councils 
in China and Japan upon the various research problems considered at the 
July Conference, to receive their further suggestions and also their assist- 
ance in his survey of the proposed fields of investigation. Dr. Condliffe 
made a similar study survey of the United States and Canadian research 
fields in the spring of 1927. 


The outstanding importance of Manchuria in the eyes of all Pacific 
nations will probably lead to an intensive study of that area. Hongkong 
and Shanghai municipal centers, with the political, racial and industrial 
problems involved, present particular fields for research. The work already 
being done in these and other sections will be reported upon in preparation 
for the development of the Institute’s own research plans. 


Dr. Condliffe will return to Japan for further study at the completion 
of his China tour. He is expected to be in Honolulu again some time in 
February. His Travel Notes will appear in the News Bulletin from time 
to time as his journey progresses. 


The Proceedings of the 1927 Conference of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations are being published by the University of Chicago Press and will 
be available to order before the end of the year. 


The one-volume publication will be in three parts, the first being the 
story of the Institute and of the round table procedure, the second being 
the review of subjects discussed at the 1927 Conference, and the third part 
being a compilation of valuable documents prepared as source material for 
the round table discussions. 
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Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi, noted author and lecturer of Japan and Chairman 
of the Program Committee during the 1927 Conference on Pacific Relations 
in Honolulu, was guest of honor and speaker at an Armistice Day luncheon - 
at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, on November 11. Mr, Tsurumi 
spoke on “Allies in War, Allies in Peace: Obligations Around the Pacific.” 
The luncheon was largely attended and given under the auspices of the 
Hawaii Council of the Institute. Judge Walter F. Frear, former governor 
of Hawaii, presided. 

Mr. Tsurumi is en route to the United States, where he is scheduled 
to deliver a series of lectures in American universities. 


The Advisory Council of the Institute of Pacific Relations held a 
luncheon meeting on September 24th at the Pacific Club in Honolulu. 
Four guests of honor, brief visitors in Hawaii, were Dean Walter Williams 
of the School of Journalism, the University of Missouri; Dr. Paul Meng, 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary for the Chinese students in America; Mr. E. 5S. 
Turner, Y. M. C. A. Secretary for the Philippines; and Mr. B. W. Fleisher, 
Editor and Publisher of the Japan Advertiser, leading Tokyo American- 
owned daily. 

The latter three gentlemen were on their way to the Orient. Dean 
Williams was returning to the United States following a tour of Japan 
and China in the interests of a prospective Pan-Pacific Press Conference. 
At the Advisory Council luncheon Dean Williams advanced a suggestion 
for establishing in Hawaii a graduate School of Journalism, which might 
draw to itself journalists and prospective journalists from all the Pacific 
area for intensive training in the groundwork of Pacific history and affairs, 
and which might send out for practical service in Pacific countries men 
and women eminently fitted for the task of interpreting these countries to 
each other through the medium of the news. Keen interest in the idea was 
displayed throughout the discussion which ensued. 


Newspaper and personal reports received from Mr. Soichi Saito, Secre- 
tary of the Japan Council of the Institute, tell of a lecture meeting on 
Pacific problems held in Tokyo on October 11 and attended by 1,300 
persons. A thousand more were refused admittance because of inadequate 
seating facilities, the news report states. 

The meeting was held under the joint auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations and the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun, leading newspaper. Mr. 
Ogata, news editor of the Asahi, presided at the meeting, and Viscount 
Shibusawa, prime mover in Japan’s various foreign relations societies, 
introduced the guests. 

The speakers were Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, Governor of the Bank of 
Japan and Japan’s member of the Pacific Council of the Institute; Profes- 
sor Shiroshi Nasu and Professor M. Royama, both of whom were Hono- 
lulu Conference members. 

Mr. Inouye has personally reported to the Honolulu Headquarters on 
Japan National Council meetings at which financial matters were discussed, 
July Conference reports heard, and consideration given the proposed inter- 
national constitution for the Institute which had been presented by the 
Pacific Council in July. Research committees have been strengthened, 
Mr. Inouye says, and are planning their work. 
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Australia is represented by a new member on the Pacific Council, 
Sir Mungo W. MacCallum, charter member of the Council for the Com- 
monwealth, has resigned his position and the Hon. F. W. Eggleston of 
Victoria has been appointed to fill his place. Mr. Eggleston, who headed 
the Australian conference group at Honolulu in July of this year, sat at 
that time in Sir Mungo’s Council seat, in the latter’s enforced absence. 


News of Mr. Eggleston’s official appointment comes from the Institute 
Headquarters at Melbourne, through Mr. G. L. Wood, who is the newly 
elected Secretary of the Victoria Branch in the place of Mr. Stanley S. 
Addison. Mr. Wood is acting as official secretary of the Australian 
Group pending the creation of an amalgamated Australian National 
Council, although Miss Persia Campbell of Sydney continues in her duties 
as Secretary of the New South Wales Branch. 


Advance reports from the New Zealand Group of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations indicate that a proposed Conference, as aftermath of the 
Honolulu Conference, was scheduled to take place in Wellington during 
the last week in October. The several local branches of the New Zealand 
Group were expected to participate through delegates, and the agenda of 
the Conference was planned to include reports on the July sessions at 
Honolulu, consideration of the Constitution of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations and the presenting of a series of coordinated studies for the 
New Zealand Group’s use. 


Mr. John Nelson, Secretary of the Canadian Branch of the Institute, 
reports great activity on the part of returning Canadian Conference mem- 
bers. Canada has heard widely of the character and undertakings of the 
Institute through numerous addresses and special articles appearing in 
magazines and newspapers, prepared by members who were at Honolulu. 


A later communication from Sir Arthur Currie, head of the Canadian 
Group at the Honolulu Conference, brings word of the perfected organiza- 
tion of local groups in Vancouver, Winnipeg and Montreal, and the pro- 
jected organization of similar groups in Toronto, Ottawa and Victoria. 
These will be known as the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, and 
will cooperate both ways with the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
in Great Britain and the Institute of Pacific Relations. 


The Central Secretariat has seen copies of a number of signed news- 
paper articles written by conference members, which appeared in the local 
press of their various homelands upon their return. These include articles 
by President Ray Lyman Wilbur, in the Los Angeles, California, Times, 
by Dean William Hung in the China Weekly Review (English) of Shang- 
hai, Dr. Henry T. Hodgkin in the Peking Leader, the North China Daily 
News of Shanghai, and the China Christian Council Bulletin; a series of 
articles by Professor S. Nasu in the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun, a story in 
sixteen installments, by Mr. Y. Tsurumi, in the Tokyo Jiji; a series of five 
by Mr. C, H. Currey in the Sydney, Australia, Sun; a series of nine in 
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series of 

couver (Canada) Evening Star by Dr. Le irr ey several 
eu the Vancouver Morning Star by Mr. Ma igre of the Ottawa 
and editorials by Mr. C. A. Ison in the Vancouver 
Cat at Citizen, and articles by Mr. John Nels Post, and the Win- 
the Montreal Gazette, W ‘iam Mawson: 

. ide: 1 the Fiji Times f 
States, an article by Mr. by Mr. Ches- 

icut, Republican, and numerous a ; 
press of the American Pacific coast. 
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